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Englische Metrik, in historischer und systematischer Entwickelung dargestellt, 
von Dr. J. Schipper. I Theil : Altenglische Metrik. Bonn : Emil Strauss. 

1882. 

This work forms the first part of what bids fair to be a very complete and 
thorough treatise on English metre, and it supplies a long-felt want. We have 
had no historical treatment of the subject since Dr. Guest's History of English 
Rhythms, London, 1838, which Schipper pronounces as "ganzlich veraltet und 
unbrauchbar," and he refers to an adverse criticism of it by Prof. J. B. Mayor 
in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 1873-74. Schipper' s work 
comprises four Sections : I, General Observations. Fundamental Principles ; 
II, The Anglo-Saxon Period ; III, The Norman Period ; IV, Forms of the later 
Transition Period, closing with the reign of Henry VIII. The first section is 
introductory and explanatory, and of this chapters 4, on Word-accentuation in 
Germanic, Romanic, and English, and 5 on Rime, deserve special notice. It 
may be observed in passing that spectator, dictator (p. 19), is now the more usual 
accentuation. Schipper's views as to the origin of rime agree with Meyer and 
Grimm as against Wackernagel, and he instances the tenth century A.-S. Rhym- 
ing Poem of the Codex Exoniensis as a case in point. 

Section II on the Anglo-Saxon Period consists of three chapters : I. The 
alliterative long-line during the flourishing period of A.-S. poetry ; 2. During 
its decline ; 3. Transition-forms ; rime and alliteration combined. Schipper 
bases his discussion in chapter 1 on Rieger's work, Die Alt- und Angelsach- 
sische Verskunst (Halle, 1870), and is a decided opponent of the Vierhebungs- 
theorie, which may now be considered as demolished so far as Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is concerned, and Heyne has done well to exscind the metrical portion 
in his 4th edition of " Beowulf." The structure of the verse is considered with 
respect to word-accent, — which in simple words must be on the stem-syllable, 
and in compounds on the first word (which specializes the meaning), though 
compounds with particles often form exceptions, — forms and laws of allitera- 
tion, its relation to the parts of speech and their position, caesura and close of 
the verse, and finally arsis {Ilebung) and thesis (Senkung), to use these terms in 
their old signification and not umgekehrt, as nowadays. Chapter 2 discusses 
Aelfric's verse, showing his variations from the strict laws of older A.-S. allitera- 
tive verse; and chaptei 3, poems of the 10th and nth centuries, as the Rhym- 
ing Poem, Byrhtnoth's Death, Be ddmes daege, and those in the A.-S; Chronicle 
under the years 1036, 1065, and 1087. The whole section deserves translation 
into English for the use of Anglo-Saxon students, as we now have nothing on 
Anglo-Saxon verse to put into their hands. With respect to alliterating letters, 
on p. 49 ad. fin., Schipper quotes two lines from the Psalms as lacking allitera- 
tion where evidently p and s alliterate, as in Aelfric's poetry on p, 64 ; similarly 
on p. 50 ad init. a line from Byrhtnoth where si and s alliterate, which line he so 
prints on p. 72. So also the neglect of the aspirate, as in Judith, p. 50, is fre- 
quent in Aelfric, p. 64 ; and the alliteration of s and sc, sw and se in the Psalms, 
p. 51, is seen in Aelfric, p. 65. The translator of the Psalms does not seem to 
have observed strictly the rules of the older poetry, and these licenses became 
more frequent in the later poetry. Possibly the alliteration of p and j may 
have been due to a lisping pronunciation. 
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Section III, on the Norman Period, the first epoch of early English poetry, 
is too full to be noticed in detail in a limited space. The chief forms of Early 
English rhythms derived from the French are defined and illustrated, and the 
rimed Septenar, or catalectic iambic tetrameter, of the Poema Morale, c. 1170, 
or a little later, is treated at length, and so as to invite approval except where 
a failing thesis (Senkung) within the verse is assumed. This seems very doubt- 
ful in some cases, and, if no syllable can be supplied, I should prefer to read 
lines 121 (248) and 132 (275), p. 97, as suggested on p. 98 ad init., and to emend 
43 (88), p. 98, by inserting he after wot, and 90 (185) by inserting do after suster, 
just as in 90 (186), p. 97; so also 12 (2) and 16(1), p. 100: this omission sounds 
unrhythmical and should be corrected where possible, but its existence in con- 
temporary verse cannot be denied. The unrimed Septenar of the Ormulum is 
next considered and its syllabic regularity commented on, so that we see the 
same word differently accented in the same line ; as, mdnnkinn swd patt tit 
mannklnn, which simplifies the metre at the expense of the word-accent. Here 
follows the short eight-syllable rimed verse of the Pater Noster, about second half 
of the 1 2th century, imitated from the Old-French epic poetry, which is much 
freer in its movement, showing the same licenses as in the Poema Morale, and 
containing several verses with failing thesis which seem beyond emendation 
and must be charged to the lack of skill of the riming poet. Then comes the 
Old-English Alexandrine, seen in The Passion of our Lord, about first half of the 
13th century, imitated from the French, but characterized by the national met- 
rical licenses, such as lack of a syllable (Auftakt) at beginning of the verse and 
after the caesura, lack of thesis (Senkung) within the verse, double Auftakt, 
double thesis, slurring, etc. We find too the Septenar, or 14-syllable verse, 
mingled with the Alexandrine and sometimes riming with it. A similar meas- 
ure is seen in The Woman of Samaria, of same date. Schipper has a tendency 
to assume lack of thesis, where change of accent or a slight emendation would 
restore the rhythm, e. g. lines 72 and 73 (p. 120) second half, would be better if 

accented, . . . myd wel mtichel prynge and biden his blessynge ; he cites 

several examples of accent similar to blessynge. Chapter 6 of this section, on 
the O. E. Word-accent in the 12th and 13th centuries, is a close argument, 
devoted to opposing the views often Brink and Jessen, adopted by Wissmann, 
Rosenthal and Trautmann, in respect to the application of the Vierhebungs- 
theorie to Old-English poetry. The laws of word-accent which Schipper opposes 
are quoted from Wissmann's King Horn (Quellen und Forschungen XVI, p. 
43) on p. 125, and after a careful examination of the versification of Orm, sup- 
ported by that of the Poema Morale, Pater Noster, and Passion of our Lord, 
Schipper concludes (p. 141): "Alle diese Beispiele aber bezeugen in gleicher 
Weisedie Tonlosigkeit der Flexionssilben zweisilbigerWSrter, einerlei ob die- 
selben lange oder kurze Stammsilben haben mOgen." These views are streng- 
thened by an examination of words of more than two syllables, so that we may 
consider the Zweihebungstheorie as proven for English verse of this period. 
Schipper's style would be more attractive if it were not so characteristically 
German ; sentences of over twenty lines (pp. 124, 128) are not inviting. 

Here follows a study of the alliterative line of free movement in the 12th and 
13th centuries, as seen (1) in the Proverbs of King Alfred and Layamon's Brut; 
(2) combined with the Septenar and French metres, as in On god oreisun ure 
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Lefdi, A lutel soth sermun, and especially in the varied measures of the Besti- 
ary; and (3) in King Horn, to which he devotes a chapter, supporting at length 
his above-mentioned views as against Wissmann. Schipper is consistent 
throughout and shows a regular development of the alliterative line, with all its 
modifications, from the A.-S. verse, but here again (p. 194), instead of assuming 
a failure of thesis, why not accent Schtpes fiftilne with Sdrrazins ke"ne, 37-8, and 
again, And cdm to the kinge At Ms upristnge, 843-4, allowing double thesis, 
but still preserving two accents to the half line, as anapaests in modern iambic 
verse, and thus resembling the Skeltonic verse (cf. pp. 232 ff.). 

The alliterative long-line of stricter form, as it appears in the 13th, 14th, 15th 
and 16th centuries is next treated, first without, and secondly with end-rime, 
and in strophes (stanzas). For the 13th century we have Hali Meidenhad, 
Seinte Marharete, Seinte Juliane, and Seinte Caterine, of which the second and 
third are considered, but the difficulty of studying their metrical structure is 
enhanced by the fact that they are printed by Cockayne as prose. 1 For the 14th 
century a series of works mentioned by Rosenthal in Anglia I, 414, are used, 
though most of the examples are taken from Skeat's edition of Piers Plowman, 
and for the 15th, the Morte Arthur and Dunbar's The twa maryit weman and 
the wedo. For the riming and strophic verse Joseph of Arimathie, certain 
poems in Boddeker's Altenglische Dichtungen (MS. Harl. 2253), Minot's Politi- 
cal Songs, and Douglas's Aeneid (Prologue to Book VIII), are used, from which 
it appears that in these last alliteration was employed more as an ornament to 
verse imitated from the French than in accordance with the strict rules of the 
older poetry. Finally, the loose forms which this line takes in the Towneley 
and Coventry Mysteries and in Skelton's Magnyfycence are illustrated, so that 
alliteration at last ceases to be a characteristic peculiarity of this verse. 

The Septenar and Alexandrine long-lines are next taken up and discussed 
according as the rhythm of the one or the other preponderates, or a mixture of 
both occurs. Chief representatives of the Septenar are seen in Furnivall's Early 
English Poems and Lives of Saints (Berlin, 1862), of the mixed rhythm in 
Robert of Gloucester, and of the Alexandrine in Robert of Brunne. While 
Scrapper's views of the rhythm of Robert of Gloucester and its national charac- 
teristics are correct, and a good Alexandrine is to be preferred to a bad Septenar, 
exception may still be taken, I think, to his concession of Septenar rhythm to 
some lines which would read better as Alexandrines. This seems to be caused 
by his disposition, already noticed, to assume a failure of thesis between two 
accents, and consequent indisposition to allow that a syllable usually accented 
may sometimes lose its accent and stand in the thesis, e. g. (p. 248), R. G. 1, 
(first half-line), which he reads as Septenar and accents After kyng Bdpiilf may 
be read as Alexandrine and accented After kyng Bapiilf ; so 9 (first half-line) 
po pe kyng to e"lde cdm, with double thesis (Auftakt) as Alexandrine, instead of 
as Septenar, with Schipper. 

This section closes with a chapter on the short riming couplet of four feet, 
i. e, the iambic dimeter seen in the Owl and Nightingale, the Surtees Psalter, 
Robert of Brunne's Handlyng Synne, Hampole's Pricke of Conscience, and 

1 Cf. the texts, c. 1310, of Seym Mergrete and Seynt Katerine from MS. Auchinlech, given in 
Horstmann's Altenglische Legenden (1881), pp. 225 and 242. 
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many others. Schipper finds the real distinction between this verse and that 
of four accents in the caesura present in that, absent in this — though to my ear 
caesura, if not so well defined, is plainly present here also— with which is joined 
the dissyllabic or polysyllabic thesis of the line of four accents, while thesis 
and arsis are each usually monosyllabic in this verse. Robert of Brunne shows 
great freedom here, employing all the usual metrical licenses, but it is hard to 
see why Schipper should accent (p. 263, 1. 5590), Come Pirs fdrp yn par gdt, to 
my ear an impossible rhythm ; Come should be accented and not Pers, and if 
we could read pdre for par, the line would run smoothly enough. The quota- 
tion from Barbour's Bruce, pp. 267-8, seems to contradict the view that few 
feminine rimes occur in this poem, unless we are to regard most of these final 
-/s as silent. Lack of space will not permit mention of several lines in which 
exception may be taken to Schipper's accentuation. I shall add only two from 
Chaucer's Boke of the Duchesse (p. 281), which would read better as follows : 
Cities I nill neu(e)r edte bredd, 92 ; and, For him aids ! she Idved ald{e)rbist, 87. 
Morris's remarks, quoted p. 270, will apply to all Old-English poetry : " It is 
not the number of syllables but of accents that is essential "; and " the syllables 
which are to be heavily accented are naturally those that ought to be," though 
this last admits exceptions. 

Section IV, on the second epoch of the Old-English Period, treats the forms 
of the later transition period, and especially the poems written in strophes. 
The first four chapters are introductory, and discuss the kinds of rime and their 
arrangement in strophes in relation to the Middle-Latin, Provencal, and Old 
French rimes and strophes. Schipper finds a close connection between these 
forms and those in Old-English, while it is not always easy to say which of the 
three languages furnished the model for a particular Old-English strophe. 
The influence of the Provencal and Old French is observed to a greater extent 
in the strophe of three parts, or members, than in that of two, for Middle-Latin 
lyric poetry furnished the model for this strophe to all the nations of western 
Europe. Finally, the refrain and the envoy are discussed in their various forms, 
and Schipper concludes that, in spite of the great influence which the Middle- 
Latin and the Provencal-French lyric poetry exerted on the form of Old-English 
strophes, the Old-English poetry preserved its originality, and this is plainly 
seen in the kinds of verse used in the strophes. As in the epic and satiric 
poetry of this period, so in the lyric poetry, the two forms, the Germanic line 
of four accents and the Romanic of four feet, exist side by side and often can- 
not be distinguished from one another, as already seen in the Old-English lyric 
poetry of the preceding epoch. 

The strophes themselves are next treated, and first that of two parts of equal 
members, as in the forms riming aabb, abab, both single and double strophes, 
and the so-called rime couie (tail-rhyme) strophe in the form aabccb, and its vari- 
ous modifications. The virelay, in the form aabaabaab, followed by bbcbbcbbc, 
etc., is here included, and Chaucer's poem quoted as a peculiar modification of 
it. Here follow the strophe of one rime (which may also be .regarded as one 
whole, similar to the next), the undivided strophe, and the strophe of two un- 
equal parts, or members, which occurs in various forms. Dunbar's poems fur- 
nish numerous examples of its different forms; Minot and Shoreham, the 
Towneley and Coventry Mysteries, and the Old- English legends supply others. 
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Peculiar forms are seen in certain lays of different measures, of which Dame 
Siriz, in Maetzner, is a good example. The strophe of three parts, in dissimilar 
and in similar measures, is discussed lastly, examples being taken from Wright's 
Specimens of Lyric Poetry, found also in Bdddeker's collection, the Early Eng- 
lish Psalter, and others. These strophes are treated according to the number 
of lines which compose them, and the discussion closes with examples, taken 
from Chaucer, of the strophes in iambic verse of five measures in four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine and ten lines, and the roundel, with examples from Lydgate 
and Chaucer. 

The last two chapters are devoted to an examination of the iambic verse of 
five feet, before Chaucer, in his poems, and in his successors. The main exami- 
nation, as would naturally be expected, is given to Chaucer's verse, and is based 
on the works of Ellis, Child, Morris, and Skeat. This verse occurs for the first 
time, so far as known, in two poems of the beginning of the 14th century, pub- 
lished by Wright and by Boddeker (MS. Harl. 2253), and is doubtless imitated 
from the French. Chaucer took as his model Guillaume de Machault, as Skeat 
has already shown. Chaucer's verse is examined in respect to word-accent, 
caesura, change of rhythm, failure of thesis in beginning and within the verse, 
double thesis, slurring, unaccented inflexional endings, and final e. The exami- 
nation is very complete, and Schipper's views seem, in the main, correct, but a 
few exceptions may be taken to them. The occurrence of feminine caesura 
after the third foot (p. 455) is very doubtful : the examples given may readily 
be otherwise explained. So also the single example of failing thesis (Auftakt) 
in second half of the verse (p. 463) will not answer, for matinciple is a dissyllable, 
whether followed by consonant or vowel (cf, p. 468), and that of failing thesis 
(Senkung) within the verse is even more objectionable, for doubtless seynt-e is 
the correct reading, and if not, se'-ynt is capable of extension, as Ellis takes it. 
These licenses then may be excluded from Chaucer's poems. Again, the denial 
of five accents to each line seems scarcely sustained, for the examples quoted 
of lines composed chiefly of monosyllables (p. 449) still admit this accentuation, 
even if the rhythmical accent must be placed on conjunctions, prepositions, 
pronouns, and such like unemphatic words, which accentuation occurs frequently 
in Chaucer, e. g„ Or if men smdt it with a yfrde smdrte ; read without such ac- 
centuation, it might as well be prose. So too the little words after and under 
seem to give Schipper much trouble, as in the examples following this one, but 
Chaucer does sometimes accent these words on the second syllable, and there 
is no getting over it. So also does Gower, as in the examples on p. 485. 

The last chapter discusses the further development of this verse from Gower 
to Lyndsay, including Gower, Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, Henrisoun, 
King James I of Scotland, Blind Harry, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndsay. While 
the French syllabic principle is seen in the Scottish poets, the English accentual 
principle still predominates largely, and Lyndsay shows the same relations 
of accent and the same metrical licenses as Chaucer. A few exceptions may 
be taken here too to Schipper's scanning, e. g. in Lydgate (p. 495), instead of 
double thesis, why not scan Of wdrldly siipport ; fdr all cdm(e)th of Jhisu, which 
accentuation of support occurs in Lyndsay (p. 536), Now, with the siipporte df the 
king of gldrye ! But exceptions taken here and there to Schipper's scanning, 
more of which might easily be adduced, do not injure the value of his great 
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work. It is a monument of patient labor, sound judgment, and good rhythmi- 
cal feeling, even if not perfect in this respect. It has the advantage of being 
up to date, of having made use of the latest publications, such as those of the 
Early English Text Society, edited by Ellis, Morris, and Skeat, with whose 
metrical views it is, in the main, in agreement, and of presenting in one view 
a historical development of English verse from the earliest times to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, thus filling a void felt by all English scholars. Espe- 
cially is this want felt in respect to Anglo-Saxon verse, for English scholars 
have not heretofore given much attention to this subject, and Schipper's section 
is the best concise treatment of it that we possess. As suggested above, it 
should be translated and put into the hands of students of Anglo-Saxon poetry 
in all of our colleges where this study is pursued. 

James M. Garnett, 



Aristidis Quintiliani de Musica libri III, cum brevi annotatione de diagrammatis 
proprie sic dictis, figuris, scholiis cet., codicum MSS edidit Albertus 
Iahnius, Dr. phil. hon., sodal. Acad. Monac, etc. Berolini : Calvary & Co., 
1882. 8°. pg. LXII et 97. 

The epoch of the Greek writer on the theory of music, Aristides, is not exactly 
known. He lived, however, after Cicero's time, for he criticizes some of his 
disputations (II, c. 70) ; he probably lived before Ptolemy wrote his Harmonica, 
for he scarcely would have failed to mention it if he had perused its contents. 
Aristides, who is a most instructive writer, had never before been published, 
except by Marcus Meibomius (Amstelod. Elzev. 1652), who edited his work 
together with the musical writings of six other ancient authors. See also Jul. 
Caesar : Die Grundziige der griechischen Rhythmik im Anschluss an Aristides 
Quintilianus erlautert. On pages XLVI-LVII the manuscripts are described 
which Jahn has compared for the present edition. Dr. Jahn is Secretary of the 
Federal Department of the Interior at Berne, Switzerland. He is well known 
as a keen archaeologist and historian ; as to philology, he has in lateryears pub- 
lished the writings of Methodius (Sanct. Methodii opera et S. Methodius ploti- 
nizans, Halae 1865). Of his earlier works we may mention: S. Basilius M. 
plotinizans, Bernae 1838, and Animadversiones in S. Basil., Bernae 1842. 

A. S. G. 



